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made without much overhang and as light as possible.
The walls were also a source of anxiety. Various pre-
cautions were taken to secure dry walls, and on these, after
the first coarse plastering, no less than three coats of fine
sand mortar and three of stucco were recommended.

3. STONE AND MARBLE. Greece was well provided
with stone and marble, admirably adapted for building
purposes. It was inevitable, with the advance of civiliza-
tion, that a more substantial material should be substi-
tuted for wood and clay. The substitution of stone for
wood is admirably illustrated by the.Heraion at Olyinpia,
This temple, dating from the eighth or ninth century, B.C.,
was built, like Mycenaean palaces, with walls of sun-dried
brick, and columns and entablature of wood. The old
oaken columns were here gradually replaced: by stone
columns whose capitals show a succession of archaic, de-
veloped and decadent forms, until in the day of Pausanias
only one of the oaken columns remained. In the Greek
towns of southern Italy, wooden entablatures upon stone
columns were in use for centuries ; but inevitably Greek
logic demanded entablatures and walls, as well as columns,
of stone. Not merely the demand for more enduring
temples and civic buildings, but also for more substantial
roads and bridges, aqueducts and tombs, led to a rapid
development of the art of the stone-cutter and mason.

The most common building stone was called poros
(7r<Sjoo5 or A/0os <Trd>pivo$). Both ancient and modern
writers use the term with great laxity.1 In this connec-
tion, H. S. Washington, the geologist, says :2 " There is
great lack of definiteness in the use of the word poros,
which is made to include almost all soft, light colored

i Frazer, Pans., Ill, 502-503.           2 A.J.A. 1891, 395, note 1.